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Abridged from The (London) Friend. 
TWO SCOTCH PREACHERS.* 


Almost before we have had time to take in 
all the wealth of incident and anecdote con- 
tained in Dr. Guthrie’s Autobiography and | 
Memoir, there follows a deeply interesting | 
memoir of another Scotch preacher, the late | 
Norman Macleod, admirably edited by his, 
brother Donald. It is a happy circumstance | 
that the biographies of two such men should 
thus have been published within short inter- | 
vals of each other, and they should be read 
by those who are interested in the history of 
the Church of Scotland during the last torty 
years, and who desire to enter fully inte the 
position of both parties in the great Church 
controversy which issued in the Disruption of 
1843. 


* Autobiography and Memoir of Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Edited 
by his“ons. 2 vols. London: Daldy, Ishister & Co. 

Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. 2 vols. London: Daldy, 
Isbister & Co. 


& Heligions, Fiterary and Miscellaneous Journal. 
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For Guthrie and Macleod—both of them 
genial, large-hearted men—represent, each on 
its best and most attractive side, two opposite 
types of ecclesiastical opinion in Scotland, 
which have long formed, under various names, 
distinct and often contending parties in the 
Church. The one type of Belief produced 
the Covenanters, and later the “ Popular” 
party in the Church. It claimed for the 
Church as a body, not merely for its rulers, 
perfect independence in the management of 
its own affairs, and it clung to this claim as to 
a matter of life and death. Rigid, narrow, 
and intolerant as it was, it yet for a lon 
period contained within itself the truest life 
and strength of the Church. Clear, but 
limited in its vision, it was distinguished by 
an uncompromising fidelity to conscience and 
a robust integrity of purpose which went 
straight to the mark whatever it was, and in 
these, its brightest characteristics, Guthrie, a 
Lowlander, well represents the party to which 
he belonged. Norman Macleod, on the other 
hand, though he had nothing of the partisan 
in him, was yet of necessity associated with 
the party in the Church who objected to 
anything like Republicanism, whether in 
Church or State—how should a Highlander, 
taught from infancy to believe in loyalty to 
his chiefs, feel any sympathy with a claim to 
independence and self-government? Norman 
Macleod represents the “‘ Moderates” at their 
best—their view of Church government with- 
out a trace of the latitudinarian coldness with 
which in many minds moderation is identi- 


| It is worth while noting these points of dif- 
| ference because, as embodied in family tradi- 
| tion, they have exercised a powerfully shaping 
‘influence upon the life and character of suc- 
‘cessive generations of Scotchmsn, to whom 
\their opinions on -Church governmen: are 
matters of vital moment. Oa both the men 
\of whom we have now to speak the traditions 
of their childhood bad in different ways a 
| strong and lasting influence. 

Guthrie was born at Brechin, in Forfarshire, 
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in 1803. He came of a Puritan family, and |This was held on Sunday evenings; and 
stories of martyred Covenanters were the food of | amongst other things, questions were asked on 
his boyish enthusiasm. His recollections of his the sermon of the morning, and it was gone 
childhood are of strict discipline ; of rigidly | over again in a more familiar, illustrative kind 
observed fast days and Sabbaths, when no fun of way. 
or levity was allowed, but endless catechising ‘It was astonishing,” writes Dr. Guthrie, 
had to be gone through, and no books might |“ how full an account of my discourse I got 
be opened but the Bible and the Pilgrim’s| from the more intelligent of my class; and 
Progress. |as none could be sure, when at church in the 

Full of buoyant energy and exuberant | earlier part of the day, but that they might 
spirits, his childhood seems nevertheless to | be called up for examination in the evening, 
have been a very happy one. He describes | there were thus formed in all of them habits 
in his entertaining autobiography his early | of close attention. This exercise was open to 
experiences at the different schools to which |all who chose to be present ; it supplied the 
he was sent, in which his love of fighting con- | lack of an ordinary Sabbath service to those 
tinually brought him into trouble. At the| whose farm or household duties hindered 
early age of twelve he was sent to Edinburgh | them from getting to church in the morning ; 
University’ to be educated for the ministry,|and very many returned in the evening, in- 
and whilst there he attained, he tells us, to terested in the examination of the class... . 
the height of “6 feet 23 inches in my stock- {saying that they liked the discourse, as gone 
ings,” a stature which continued to be all his | over in the class, even better than as delivered 
days a source of unabated satisfaction to him. | from the pulpit.” 


After completing his university course he| After living seven years at Arbirlot, Guth- 


studied in Paris for a while, and formed a/ rie was called, to the great grief of his people, 


large acquaintance with men and things, 
which he turned to useful account in after 
life. After returning home and being licensed 
for a preacher, he was obliged to wait several 
years for a “charge.” Part of the time he 
spent in travelling and part in carrying on 


his brother’s banking business at Brechin, | 


thus acquiring a knowledge of affairs which 
was very useful to him afterwards. 

In 1830, after five years’ waiting, he was 
presented to the living of Arbirlot, where 
with eager zest he gave himself up to the 
care of his parish. This included about a 
thousand persons, mostly farmers, cottars, and 
weavers, an intelligent, sober class. There 


was only one man among them who could not | 
read, and he was looked upon by the rest | 


as a curiosity. 


Guthrie soon won the love and confidence | 


of his people. He entered with such hearty 
interest and ready sympathy into the pursuits 
of every one he came across as to leave oa 
“every man the impression that, of all things, 


he was most interested in that man’s favorite | 
pews. and he encouraged him to speak of | 


is craft, whether he was a farmer, a shep- 
herd, a sailor, a soldier, or a tradesman.” 
But preaching he looked upon as only one 


out of many forms of ministerial work. At/| 


Arbirlot, as one of his parishioners after- 
wards remarked, he was “constantly at some- 
thing or ither in the improvin’ way.” 
instituted a savings bank, several Sabbath- 
schools, prayer-meetings, &. He kept his 
own congregational library, and had it opened 
every Saturday evening in the manse to give 
out books. 

One of his ‘most successful ventures was 
his Bible-class for young men and women. 


He | 


'to leave them for a charge in Edinburgh, 
where his work lay among the poorest and 
most degraded of the city. His sympathies 
were deeply roused by 
ery around him; an 


the sight of the mis- 
the greatness of the 
work, instead of disheartening, only stimu- 
lated him to greater energy and earnestness. 
It is interesting to hear of the mission service 
which he held every Sunday afternoon in the 
Cowgate. He intended it only for the poor, 
but so many wanted to hear the popular 
preacher that it became necessary to enact 
that the seats should be—*“ free, in the first 
instance, only to the poor parishioners of the 
district. Till they were accommodated, others 
had to wait at the door; and a curious and 
interesting sight it was to see two lines of 
ladies and gentlemen stretching out into the 
street, as they waited their time, while the 
poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the 
blind, marched up between them to take pre- 
cedence in the house of God. The gold ring 
,and the goodly apparel were at a discount 
with us in the Cowgate, where the respectable 
stood in the passages and the poorest of the 
poor occupied the pews.” 

But this was not a time when any minister 
of the National Church could devote himself 
in peace to parish work. Already the great 
| Disruption controversy was creating every- 
|where a fever of excitement, and even the 
very boys at school ranged themselves into 
'hostile camps of Moderates and Non-Intru- 
| sionists. 
| The history of the movement may, perhaps, 
| be briefly stated thus:—The popular, and for 
‘the most part Kvangelical, party in the 
Church, which had a few years before waked 
up to new life and activity, and under the 
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leadership of Chalmers was vigorously carry- 
ing on the work of church extension, had also 
awakened to the discovery that its supposed 
spiritual independence was, in particular 
cases, practically nullified by the existence of 
patronage in the Church. heusiien to law, 
the patron might present any minister he 
chose to a living, and if the presentee was not 
acceptable to the congregation, they had no 
power to reject him—they were subject to the 
will of the State in the matter, and they be- 
lieved that they ought only to be subject to 
Christ. To them it seemed that the two 
things were in direct opposition to each other, 
and that it was simply a question of—* Christ 
or Cesar?” In 1843 the conflict reached its 
crisis. The Church would not give way. 
Government ‘would not support its claims. 
A disruption became in consequence inevita- 
ble, and on the 18th of May, 1843, nearly 
500 ministers resigued their livings in the 
Church of Scotland, sacrificing all their 
worldly prospects rather than act against 
their consciences, by rendering to the State 
the obedience which they believed to be due 
only to Christ. Thus was formed the Free 
Church of Scotland, described by Gladstone 
in 1870 as, in its exodus, “ A body to whose 
moral attitude scarcely any word weaker or | 
lower than that of majesty is, according to | 
the spirit of historical criticism, justly appli-| 
cable.” 

The Free Church still believes theoretically | 
in the union of Church and State, but on 
conditions which the history of Presbyterian- 
ism in general, and its own history in particu- 
lar, show to be practically impossible. 

In this great controversy, Guthrie took an | 
important part. He did not lead the counsels | 
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persons of note with whom he had in some 
way or other been associated. 

n later years he published several volumes 
of sermons, which became widely popular, 
and, when failing health obliged him to resign 
his ministerial charge, he undertook the edi- 
torship of the Sunday Magazine. He died in 
1873, in his 70th year, mourned as it is the lot 
of few men to be mourned. 

Dr. Guthrie was not only a man of noble 
energy, but of great practical sagacity and 
remarkable iness of resource, One of 
the most striking features in his character is 
the union it presented of unlimited sympa- 
thies with limited intellectual conceptions. 
He did not seem to recognize the possibility 
of there being another side to a question thin 
the side presented to his view; nor does he 
ever show the remotest suspicion that a ques- 
tion might have wider bearings than he could 
himself perceive. Wide as his sympathies 
were, he had no sympathy with doubt, for it 
was an experience of which he could himself 
form no conception. What he believed he 
believed with an absolute certainty of con- 
viction which made him strong for action, 


|enabling him to do at once with unhesitating 


confidence whatever presented itself as right 
to be done. 

But the beauty of his character lay in this, 
that nothing ever checked the ready flow of 
his sympathies towards men as men. Self- 
complacent he might be, and impatient of 
contradiction,—faults almost inseparable from 


‘his order of mind,—but a brighter, more 


genial spirit could be seldom met with. 
Never dull, never depressed, he delighted in 
laughter and in fun, and his conversation was 
“a perennial stream of fervid talk and racy 


of his Church, but he fought its battles, and } anecdote.” 





procured its funds. His eloquence, with its) 
mingled pathos and humor, was irresistible; and | 
in a twelvemonth’s campaign, during which | 
he held meetings all over the country, he col- | 
lected, single-handed, the sum of £116,000, | 
for providing manses for the ejected ministers. | 

When the Free Church congregations and | 

pastors were alike provided for, and had set- | 
tled down to regular life again, Guthrie's 
name became known in other ways. He was 
one of the first to join the total abstinence 
movement from a deep conviction of its 
necessity. He initiated the Ragged School 
movement in Edinburgh, and became the 
Apostle of Ragged Schools all over the 
country. No work was more congenial to his 
spirit than this, and a very interesting chapter 
of the memoir is devoted to its history. 

He travelled largely, and everywhere his 
oodness of heart and radiant humor made 
im a most welcome visitor. His acquaint- 

ance was sought by men of all ranks, and his 
letters are full of interesting recollections of 


In some personal characteristics, and in 
many of their gifts, Guthrie and Macleod 
showed points of strong resemblance, whilst 
in others they were about as unlike as could 
be imagined. 


—— > 


AN EARLY TESTIMONY. 

From an essay on Plainness of Apparel, in 
answer to some objections of a minster of the 
Church of England against the Quakers. 
By Richard Claridge. 


We are not obliged, as the Franciscans 
are, to one particular habit, as a long coat, 
with a large hood of gray or hair color; but 
we are at liberty in our apparel, provided all 
vanity or superfluity be avoided; no man or 
woman tied to any one form or fashion but 
that of modesty and moderation, as becomes 
the followers of Jesus. 

Ross saith, the Franciscans command all 
their disciples to wear coarse and plain ap- 
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parel; and therein we greatly dissent from 
them, for though we would have all Friends 
go plain in their clothes, yet it is not any 
plainnees that is for a characteristic of religion 
or mark of holiness, or distinction of order or 
society, for many ill men and women may go 
very plain in their habit, but such a plain- 
ness as is opposed to superfluity and slovenli- 
ness. Nor have we any injunction for an 
universal coarseness in our apparel, but we 
have respect to our several states and condi- 
tions, aud to the nation or country where we 
live, and do believe that we may wear either 
fine or coarse clothing according to our sev- 
eral abilities, if we are careful to keep a due 
distance from all pride, vanity, and super- 
fluity ; and as we observe these rules in our 
apparel, we are satisfied of our conformity to 
the Holy Scriptures, and so value not the 
accusation of singularity and conformity to 
the Franciscan order; but what he would 
fain make a crime in us hath had the praise 
of many sober persons of other societies. I 
shall give one instance out of Dr. Edwards, 
who speaks thus of us: “ While they talk 
much [saith he] of a light within, they do 
not neglect the cutward lustre and shining 
of their lives. Whilst men and women of all 
other persuasions (to their shame be it 


ing of fashion, to pride of apparel, to light- 
ness, wantonness and luxury, things hugely 


unbecoming their holy profession, these per- 
sons in the meantime abstain from these sins 
of the times, and declare against the vanities 
of the age.” 

See his “ Free Discourse Concerning Truth 


and Error.” London, 1701. 


THE EARLY FRIENDS. 


BY HANNAN WHITALL SMITH. 


(Continued from page 660.) 


Such were the longings and questionings | 


of these burdened souls, who had almost lost 
hope of deliverance, when the blessed truth 
experienced and declared by George Fox, 
and afterwards by tho-e who heard him, 
came to set them free. 
us to our last consideration, as to just what 
was this message which could suffice to sat- 


over. That they were satisfied we have 
abundant testimony. Isaac Penington says: 
“Yes, indeed, I am satisfied at my very 
heart. -Truly my soul is united to Him 
whom I longed after, in an everlasting cove- 
nant of pure life and peace.” 


Exactly what this message was, has been | 


apparently very much lost sight of or mis- 
understood in these latter days. We have 
gone to these early preachers to find the de-- 


|‘ Christ in you the hope of glory.’ 


}and taught faith towards God. 
| who were redeemed out of the world, in and 


'to whom the Son of God was made manifest 
And this brings | 
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laration of the simple Gospel to the uncon- 
verted, and have often been disa; pointed ; 
find this may have led many to turn away 
from them as though they had ignored or 
obscured the precious foundation truths of 
the Gospel, the atonement, redemption by 
the blood of Christ, and the remission of 
sins through faith in Him. But as soon as 
we see that their preaching was for the most 
part to believers, to those who had already 
exercised faith in the atoning blood of Christ, 
and who, having been thereby introduced 
into the kingdom of God, now desired to 
enter fully into all the privileges of that 
kingdom, our difficulties are over. The early 
Friends were, to a large extent, what has 
been called by some one “superstructure 
preachers ”; and to this fact lies an answer 
to many of the charges against them. They 
themselves distinguished between the sort of 
preaching suitable for believers, and for 
those who had not yet been born into the 
family of God, as the following extract from 
the Epistles of George Fox will show. He 
is evidently giving Friends advice as to 
preaching, and he says: 

“There was a time when the Apostles 
preached Christ who died at Jerusalem ; 


|and they witnessed Him forth, and brought 
spoken), are given too much to a vain affect- | 


for proof the prophets’ testimonies which 
prophesied of Him. And then there 
was a time that the Apostles preached C hrist 
in them, to them that did believe and had 
received Him: ‘Know ye not that Christ 
is in you, except ye be reprobates?’ and 
And ‘If 
Christ be in you the body is dead’: and 


'*They that are Christ’s have crucified the 
| affections and lusts,’ and ‘all things are be- 


come new.’ This was spoken to them that 
believed, who were the saints; to them 
Christ in them was preached, the substance 
of what the prophets prophesied of; and to 
believe in Him who was risen, the resurrec- 
tion. But to the world the Apostles preached 
repentance and to believe in Jesus Christ, 
But to them 


(who were brought to God, the Judge of all, 
and to the Church in God, and to the innu- 


‘merable company of angels, and to the 


isfy needs so deeply felt, and so mourned | spirits of just men, who were made perfect 


in Him through faith towards God ), preaching 


‘repentance and the doctrine of baptism was 


needless, in whom it was fulfilled, to and in 
such as were brought to God.” 

Was it not the want of understanding this 
distinction, and the fact of applying the 
preaching of ( brist dwelling in the beart of 
the believer, to the unconverted, that caused 
the rad and bligbting errors of Elias Hicks 
to find an entrance among Friends, under 
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the profession of being a revival of ancient | 


Quakerism? And is it not therefore of the) 
utmost importance that the subject should 
be kept very clearly before us in the present 
day? Without faith in the atoning blood | 
of Christ we cannot know what it is to have | 
Him dwell in our hearts. It is only those | 


who believe on the Lord Jesus who can share | 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and to such | 
only can the words apply, “ Ye are the tem- | 
ple of the living God, as God hath said, I | 


will dwell in them and walk in them.” “He 


that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath | 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of) 


living water. But this spake He of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on Him 
should receive.” The early Friends may 
not always have expressed this distinction 
clearly, because they preached mostly to 
those who were, or who professed to be, be- 
lievers ; and the need of guarding themselves 
on these points was not as manifest as in 
the present day, when congregations are 
composed so largely of the unconverted. 
But that their message was especially a 
message to Christians, to the souls of 
God’s own children, groaning under bondage 
and longing for del'verance, there can be no 
doubt. 

And to such they had indeed a glorious 
message to deliver. 
bring you,” said one of their preachers; 
‘not that the day of your redemption draws 
nigh, but that it is come; the day of 
ee is now come, and there are 

a great many blessing and glorifying the 
name of God, that they are redeemed and 
delivered from the bondage of corruption, 
and have more joy and delight in the service 
of God\that made them than ever they had 
in the service of the god of this world.” 

Their message was truly a message of de- 
liverance from bondage. They knew experi- 
mentally for themselves, and they showed 
clearly to others, that there was indeed a 
“way of holiness” for the redeemed of the 
Lord to walk in; and they taught how that 
way was to be found and entered. They 
brought the good news of real life, and mani- 
fested power; of vietory over lusts, of rest 
from struggles, of peace in-tead of sorrow, of 
triumph instead of defeat. And they declared 
plainly, in the most emphatic terms, that all 
this was to be found in Christ, and in Him 
only. They set the Lord Jesus forth as the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, and with in- 
tense earnestness sought to bring the souls 
of their hearers off from all dependence upon 
anything else. ‘Telling them, in the words of 
one of their old preachers, that “‘all the travail 


and pains they were «ut, and all the prayers | 


they could make, would do nothing till they 
had their faith fixed upon Jesus, who is able 


“T have good news to | 
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to save and deliver them, and save to the 
| uttermost all that come unto God by Him.” 

They told believers that the Lord Jesus 
came to do more for them than simply to de- 
liver them from hell, blessed and glorious as 
that was. That He came to deliver them 
also from sin, and from sinning; that there 
was no need for them to continue groaning 
hopelessly under the yoke and bondage of 
sin, for Christ had broken the yoke and set 
the prisoner free, and that it was a real and 
practical freedom and a perfect deliverance 
to those who were willing to receive it. 
They told them that the Lord Jesus came to 
make them one with Himself, that He might 
dwell in them, and they in Him. They de- 
clared the wondrous truth that Christ took 
believers down into death with him, that He 
might raise them up to newness of life in 
Himself; and they exhorted them there- 
fore, to reckon themselves “to be dead in- 
deed unto sin, but alive unto God in Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” They taught that to be 
baptized into the death of Christ was a real 
and practical experience, and that those who 
partook of it were crucified to the world, 
and were dead to all the unholy pleasures 


| and delights of the world, and alive to right- 


eousness and true holiness. They pressed 
home upon the hearts of all who knew any- 
thing of the Lord Jesus, and who had any 
faith in Him as their Saviour, the solemn 
duty of taking the full salvation He had 
provided. They exhorted them to believe 
that He was in very truth dwelling in them, 
and if dwelling there, that he was working 
there ‘‘ to will and to do of His good pleas- 
ure,” and entreated them to yield themselves 
up to His working, “as those who were 
alive from the dead and their members as 
instruments of ri:hteousness unto Him.” 
They had learned for themselves the blessed 
secret of abiding and walking in Christ; 

they knew experimentally v hat it was to be 
led of the Spirit, and therefore not to fulfil 
the lusts of the flesh; and the travail of 
their souls was that Christ might be formed 
in the hearts of all of God’s children 
everywhere, and that all might come to 
know the same glorious realities as had been 
made their own by faith. 

Some extracts from the writings and 
preaching of these godly men will, however, 
speak for themselves, as to what was the 
burden of the message which they were 
raised up to deliver to the church of their 
day. 

“Ts it not the will of God,” says one of 
them, ‘‘ that His people and children should 
be sanctified throughout, in soul, in body, in 
spirit? Is it not the will of Christ that His 
disciples should be perfect, as their Heavenly 
Father is perfect? Did He not bid them 
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pray, “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven?’ And 
would he never have them believe and ex- 
pect that it should be done on earth as it is 
in heaven? 

‘Doth not he who hath the true, pure, 
living hope (which anchors within the veil) 
purify himself, even as He is pure ? 
this the way to enjoy the promises of God’s 
presence (who tabernacleth in His people 
that are cleansed and sanctified), to cleanse 
ourselves from all filthiness of flesh and 


spirit, perfecting holiness in God’s fear ?| 
Will God dwell in an unholy temple? Will) 


He dwell where sin dwells? He may indeed 
to such, when at any time they are tender 
and truly melted before Him, be to them as 
a wayfaring man that tarries for a night; 
but He will not take up His abode there, 
walk there, sup there, and give them to sup 
with Him. 

“ Hath not Christ received all power both 
in heaven and earth ftom His Father? Is 
not this the end of receiving His power, to 
bring down the soul’s enemies, and to purify 
and sanctify His church, that it may be 
without spot or wrinkle or any such thing? 
Is He not the captain of our salvation, 
anointed to fight the battles of the Lord? 
Where is the fight? Where is the strong 


man to be found, cast out, his goods spoiled, | 


and the house emptied of him, and all that 
belongs to him? Is not Christ the author of 
faith, the finisher of faith; and doth He not 
carry on the work of faith with power? 
And what is the work of faith? Is it not to 
fight with and overcome sin; to be too hard 
for the enemy at all his weapons? Is there 
not a whole armor of light, life and salvation 
prepared? What is it prepared for? Is it 
not that the children of light should be 
wholly armed with it? Were there never 
any wholly armed with it? orcan the enemy 


prevail on those who are wholly arméd with | 


it? Are those that are armed with it afraid 


of the enemy, his power, his snares, his| 


wiles? Or, are they bold in the faith, fol- 
lowing on in the spiritual battles Him 
who rideth before them, conquering and to 
conquer ? 


‘Oh, that men’s eyes were opened by the 
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always be subject thereto. For all whom 
the Son maketh free, they are free indeed ; 
land being made free by Him, may serve 
|God in freedom of spirit, without fear, in 
‘holiness and righteousfess before Him all 
‘the days of their lives. And then they 
know the power and virtue of the new cove- 
nant, and the defence which is_ there- 
by, where the wing of the Almighty over- 
shadows, and His salvation—revealed there- 
in—is experienced for a sufficient wall and 
bulwark against the enemy.”—Isaac PEn- 
INGTON. 

“«“What! (says another of their preachers) 
do you think that a man while he liveth here 
may come to see all sin, all evil and cor- 
ruption brought under, and nothing but ho- 
liness, righteousness and truth remain in 
| him; and that there shall be nothing but sim- 

plicity and innocence? Do you think that 
‘such a thing can be?’ Why should I not 
‘think so? You will grant me that the 
power of grace is able to get such power and 
victory over sin and corruption, that you 
may come to hate it as much as you ever 
loved it. If you grant me that, the conse- 
quence will follow. He that gave me victory 
over some sin can give me power over all 
sin. All Christians. believe that God’s 
power is infinite; the Scripture testifies all 
things to be possible to God with whom we 
have to do. If all things be possible to God, 
sure this is possible. There is nothing so 
contrary to God as sin, and God will not 
suffer the devil always to rule His master- 
piece, man. When we consider the infinite- 
ness of God’s power for destroying that 
which is contrary to Him, who can believe 
that the devil must ever stand and prevail ? 
I believe it is inconsistent and disagreeable 
with true faith for people to be Christians, 
and yet to believe that Christ, the eternal 
Son of God, to whom all power in heaven 
and earth is given, will suffer sin and the 
devil to have dominion over them. 

“ But you will say no man by all the 

power he hath can redeem himsel', and no 
man can live without sin. We will say 
amen to it. But if men can tell us that, 
| when God’s power comes to help us and to 
/redeem us out of sin, that it cannot be ef- 


Lord! then might they see the glory of| fected, then this doctrine we cannot away 


truth, in the pure light which shines from 


God’s holy mountain; and such dark doc-| 


trines of the night (which tend to the dis- 
honor of Christ, and His power and love, 
and to the upholding of the enemy’s king- 
dom) would pass away, and prevai! no more 
in the hearts of any that truly fear the Lord; 
but they would quietly wait and hope for 
His salvation, that by the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus they might be made 
free from the law of sin and death, and not 


| with; nor I hope you neither. 
“Would you approve of it if I should tell 
|you that God puts forth His power to do 
‘such a thing, but the devil hinders Him? 
That it is impossible for God to do it because 
‘the devil doth not like it? That it is im- 
| possible that any one should be free from sin 
| because the devil hath got such a power in 
| them that God cannot cast him out? This 
is lamentable doctrine, yet hath not this 
| been preached, this doctrine of the impossi- 
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bility of living without sin? It doth in| inclination to take possession of this valuable 
plain terms say, though God doth interpose | country which was disclosed to the world by 
His power, it is impossible, because the| Lieutenant Cameron’s important explora- 
devil hath so rooted sin in the nature of| tions.”—Late Paper. 

man. Is not man God’s creature, and can-| 
not He new make him, and cast sin out of | 
him? If you say sin is deeply rooted in| 
man, I say so, too; yet not so deeply rooted | youn 

but Christ Jesus bath entered so deeply into | After suffering all kinds of misrepresenta- 
the root of the nature of man that he hath | tion with patience, the Chinese in San Fran- 
received power to destroy the devil and his | cigeo have at last taken up the cudgels in their 
works, and to recover and redeem man into| own behalf, and use them with considerable 


From the Philadelphia Times. 
THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


his primitive nature of righteousness and | 
holiness. Or else it is false that ‘ He is able 
to save to the uttermost all that come unto) 
God by Him.’ We must throw away the | 
Bible if we say that it is impossible for God 
to deliver man out of sin. 

‘“We know,” he continues, “ when our 
friends are in captivity, as in Turkey, or 
elsewhere, we pay our money for their re- 
demption; but we will not pay our} 
money if they be kept in their fetters| 
still, Would not any one think himself 
cheated to pay so much money for their re- 
demption, and the bargain be made so that 
he shall be said to be redeemed, and be called 
a redeemed captive, but he must wear his 
fetters still? How long? As long as he 
hath a day to live. This is for bodies, but 
now J am speaking of souls. Christ must be 
made to me redemption, and rescue me from 
captivity. Am I a prisoner anywhere? 
Yes, verily, verily, he that committeth sin, 
saith Christ, he is a servant of sin, he is a 
slave of sin. If thou hast sinned, thou art 
a slave, a captive that must be redeemed out 
of captivity. Who will pay a price for me? 
I am poor; I have nothing; I cannot re- 
deem mrself; who will pay a price for me? 
There is One come who hath paid a price for 
me. That is well; that is good news, then 
I hope I shall come out of my captivity. 
What is His name, is He called a Redeemer ? 
So, then, I do expect the benefit of my re- 
demption, and that I shall go out of my 
captivity. No, say they, you must abide in 
sin as long as you live. What benefit then 
have I by my redemption?” Srepuen Crisp. 

(To be concluded.) 


—————  «-o-- — — 


The recent African explorations have devel- 
oped the fact that vast mineral wealth under- 
lies the surface of that great continent. Lieu- 
tenant Cameron, who has just returned from | 
there, tells of enormous deposits of coal and 
iron; enough, he says, “to supply the world | 
for untold centuries. A canal of 120 miles 
in length connecting the Congo and Zambesi | 
rivers will open up these deposits, and pro-| 


vide communication between the Indian and 
Already England shows an | 


Atlantic Oveans. 


| Association.” 


force and reason. Their defence takes the 
shape of a memorial to the President, signed 
by the presidents of the six Chinese compa- 
nies located in San Francisco, with the presi- 
dent of the “Chinese Young Men’s Christian 
It is well written, and puts 
their case and that of their countrymen in 
the United States plainly before the people, 
The whole number of Chinamen in the United 
States at this time is stated to he one hundred 
and fifty thousand, all of whom have arrived 
within the last quarter of a century, and of 
this number, sixty thousand are in California 
and about thirty thousand in San Francisco. 
The annual immigration is said to be about 
six thousand, which can hardly be called 
alarming. Chinese merchants at San Fran- 
cisco pay some two millions of dollars in cus- 
toms duties annually, and own real estate 
valued at nearly a million, which has all been 
earned by patient industry. They pay taxes 
in the same proportion with other people, have 
aided in completing the vast improvemenis 
which cover California from the sea to the 
mountains, and are thus entitled to a fair con- 
sideration. The memorialists go on to an- 
swer some of the charges made in San Fran- 
cisco in reference to the immoral lives and 
practices of a portion of these people, con- 
tending that if the laws were properly en- 
forced by the authofities of that city the evil 
would soon be abated. It is stated as a well- 
known fact that when Chinese merchants a 
few years ago attempted to send out of the 
country a number of improper characters, 
they were prevented from doing so by the 
action of the courts of California. The pru- 
dent Chinese are as much scandalized by the 
actions of the class referred to as are citizens 


of this country, and in this aspect they wish 


to stand before the country, and not be 


pe 
diced by the conduct of the immora 


and 


| outlawed classes in California and San Fran- 


cisco. As emigration from China rests upon 
treaty obligations they cannot be excluded 
rom the country. But it is held that such 
changes can and should be made in that in- 
strument as will act as a virtual prohibition 
against the introduction of a tainted class. 
When large numbers of unattended women 
are offered as additions to the population of 
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the country, power should be lodged in the 
hands of port officials to institute proper in- 
quiries into their characters, surroundings and 
intentions, and if they are not satisfactory to 
forbid their landing upon the soil. Such a 
regulation as this would certainly meet the 
approbation of persons of character, Chinese 
as well as Americans, and it would probably 
eradicate an evil which ought not to be tol- 
erated. As to the political side of the ques- 
tion, that is of no importance, for the treaty 
only secures the right of admission and resi- 
dence of Chinamen in the United States, and 
neither government is under obligations to 
naturalize the citizens of the other. As Chi- 
nese immigration to the United States is 
likely to continue, it is important that such 
safeguards be thrown around the treaty as 
to make the introduction of these people a 
blessing instead of a curse, and quiet the 
storm which is rising on the coast of the Pa- 
cific. The recent anti Chinese meeting in 
San Francisco, and the Chinese memorial to 
the President, are calculated to put the whole 
matter in « clearer light before the country. 
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Human BrorHersoop.—Many of our 
readers will recall the time, before the great 


civil war which destroyed slavery, when ad-| 


vocates of that institution supported it by as- 
serting that all races of men were not of one 
species and origin. Use of this idea in politi- 
cal controversy has been ascribed to John C. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina. Its elaboration 
and defence, on scientific and historical 
grounds, were chiefly maintained by several 
writers in the Northern States, and some in 
Europe. Contrast between the complexion 
and other traits of the tropical Africans im- 
ported into this country, and the “ pale-faccd” 
inhabitants of the United States, derived from 
Europe, made this diversity of origin of races 
appear, at first sight, plausible. As a question 
of science, it was argued at length for years; 
some sincere believers in the authority of 
Scripture (which asserts* that God “hath 
made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth”) holding that its language applied 
only to those peoples known to the writers of 
the Old and New Testaments. But the con- 
troversy ended, practically, when, besides the 
* Acts xvii. 26. 
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largely preponderating number and weight of 
scientific men becoming satisfied that unity of 
origin of all races is the verdict of science, 
others, of less balanced minds, had their at- 
tention taken by the extremely opposite ten- 
dencies of “ Darwinism.” This system of 
thought, in common with other theories of evo- 
lution, makes little account of the slight dif- 
ferences existing amongst the races of men ; 
since it does not hesitate to regard those be- 
tween animals much more unlike, as being 
compatible with identity of origin and descent. 
We may say, then, that at the present time, 
hardly any well-informed and reflective per- 
son, whethr Christian or infidel, denies the 
absolute unity of all races, which God hath 
made “for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.’ What a duty of fraternity does this 
impose! Yet, does not the lesson of the’ 
apostle Peter’s vision, “What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common,” need to 
be more fully and generally learned amongst 
men ? 

Our country has, and will have more and 
more, a cosmopolitan population. Being (so 
far, as the destiny of Africa and Australia 
still belongs to the future,) the last of the con- 
tinents to be inhabit«d by civilized people, 
its physical characteristics adapt it for the 
wide « iffusion and intermingling vf its occu- 
pants, and, with modern means of transporta- 
tion, for the easy immigration of multitudes 
from abroad. Europe has, for centuries, been 
overflowing into America; Asia is beginning 
to do so now. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Chinese are said to be at the present 
time in the United States; almost all being 
the remainder of arrivals within twenty-five 
jyears, It is no wonder that the question is 
asked, what shall we do with them ? 

This question is only a part of the larger 
one, much longer before our people. Great 
suffering and wrong, and at last a terrible 
war, have accompanied the principal solution 
of one portion of it, concerning the negro 
race, imported for slavery. Long continued 
petty strifes, unhappily not yet ended, attend 
another part—that of the American Indian. 
Now, especially in the far West, looms up, 
also, with a somewhat threatening aspect, 
the “ Chinese question.” 

Whatever acknowledged difficulties beret 


| 


| 
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the relations of the stronger race with all of 
those inferior to it, one thing is clear: the 
laws of God, the duties of Christianity, en-| 
dure forever. That enforced servitude of ne-| 


groes is not only wrong but intolerable, and, | 
in this country, now impossible, has been | 
written, as in letters of blood and fire, all over | 
our land. Equally certain it ought to be held. | 
that injustice to the Indian tribes must be ex- | 
pected to be requited upon the nation doing | 
or allowing it, so that “one jot or one tittle) 
shall in no wise pass,” till all be fulfilled. | 
Nor can any more doubt exist, that the Chi- 
nese have a claim for justice; more than that, 
for Christian kindness on our part. All 
things prove that not only the highest but 
even the lowest interests of men, are best 
promoted by fulfilment of the precept, that 
those “ who are strong ought to bear the in-| 
firmities of the weak.” Africans must not be 
enslaved, Indians must not be robbed, slaugh- 
tered and driven from their homes or hunting 
grounds, Chinese must not have their villages 
burned or themselves expelled from the cour- 
try. More than this, all these are our breth- 
ren; they need not only tolerance, but help; 
civilization, Christianization. Of just such 
were said the solemn words of our Lord: “Jnas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not uuto Me.” 


-o 


New YoRK YEARLY MEETING.—On Seventh- 
day afternoon the time was given to the Bible- 
school Committee for general discussion. 

Daniel Hill gave an exposition of his Chrono- 
logical Chart, by which many instructive facts 
are presented. 

Dr. Dougan Clark was next called on for an 
interpretation of the sacrifices, which was in- 
terestingly given. 

The afternoon session closed with several well- 
timed addresses and remarks. 

In the evening missionary work was brought 
in review. After invocations for a Divine bless- 
ing, Elwood Scott gave an account of a remark- 
able missionary work in Canada during the past 
year; commencing with the Bible-schools, and 
resulting in a great harvest for the church. He 
was followed by Rachel Binford, who gave an 
account of the work in Tennessee. Mary Thomas 
then read a deeply interesting narrative from 
Alida Clark of the setting up of the new Monthly | 
Meeting of colored Friends in Arkansas, and of | 
the many accessions to it since; the Holy Ghost 
descending on them as on us in the beginning. | 
Robert W. Douglas then briefly spoke of the work | 
of our day, its responsibilities and requirements. | 

Stanley Pumphrey gave a very interesting ac- | 
count of the origin and history of the missionary | 
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work in Madagascar, Hindoostan, and other 
lands. He was followed by short addresses, and 
a closing exhortation by John Henry Douglass, in- 
citing to an earnest missionary spirit. He paid a 
touching tribute to the memory of his faithful 
mother, who never ceased to pray for his own 
and his brother’s conversion, until she knew the 
work was done, and impressively set before the 
large congregatiun the instrumentality of praying 
mothers in raising up sons and daughters for the 
missionary field. 

On First-day, the Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
to aid ministers, effected an apportionment of 
the ministers present to some twelve or fifteen 
appointments among the churches, homes, 
asylums, halls and out-door places, and a 
arge, full and good work was done. Rochester 


|has had a good opportunity to know something 


about the Friends. Good reports come up from 


all the meetings held. Let the Lord’s name be 


praised. 

On Second-day morning, the men’s and wo- 
men’s meetings met in joint session to consider 
several subjects appropriate for the occasion. 
First in order was a very touching and appropri- 
ate letter from Hannah Peirson, who has long 
been confined to her home. This evidence of 
her love for her Master’s work and for the church 
called out many expressions of fraternal sympa- 
thy for her, and precious memories of her faith- 
fulness in delivering the Lord’s messages as she 
went from house to house on His mission of 
mercy and love. Her letter will appear in the 
minutes of the Yearly Meeting. 

Next was considered the propriety of a protest 
against opening the Centennial Exhibition on the 
first day of the week. The meeting was fully 
united in making such protest, and the clerks 
were delegated to present it to the Centennial 
Commission. 

Next came the Indian Report, which showed 
very encouraging results during the past year. 
New York Yearly Meeting has charge of the 
Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, J. D. Miles, Agent, 
who are among the most unmanageable tribes, 
T. H. Stanley was present and gave a very inter- 
esting history of his experiences and labors 
among these people. 

The minutes of the Representative Meeting 
were read, showing much interesting work during 
the past year, all of which was approved. The 
main subject presented was that of the ‘‘ Queries” 
to be answered affirmatively by ministers and 
elders, as an evidence of the soundness of their 
faith, before their approval. The Meeting took 
two sessions for their consideration. Members 
were first called upon to indicate their judgment 
as to whether such questions should be made a 
part of the discipline of the Yearly Meeting ; 
which occupied the time of one session. Great de- 
liberation, order and courtesy were observed. A 
few apprehensive objections were made, but the 
prevailing sentiment of the meeting was that 
such questions are not only desirable but neces- 
sary. 

The session on Third-day morning was taken 
up with consideration of the Queries themselves. 
There was a full expression of sentiment. But 
few opposed. It is rare to see a deliberative body 
maintain so great propriety of manner and defer- 
ence to each other on an occasion of so great 
religious interest. The meeting gave its full and 
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| 
clear approval of the Queries. The ministers of 
other Yearly Meetings present took no part in the | 
discussions. All the members had a full oppor-} 
tunity to express their sentiments, and a general | 
approval was reached. 

On Second-day evening, S. Pumphrey, by invi- | 
tation, delivered a very instructive lecture on the | 
doctrinal vi'ws of Friends and their Scriptural | 
authority ; which was well received. 

On Third-day, P. M., still in joint session, the 
Union Springs Boarding School Report was read. | 
Its financial condition is very satisfactory. Much 
sickness of an epidemic character has prevailed 
there during the spring, but the health of the In- 
stitution is now good. Attendance has been 140. | 
The meeting appropriated $500 for improve- 
ments. 

The Bible School and Missionary Board then | 
made report. One meeting reports 40 conver. 
sions through the influence of Bible Schools, and 
the meeting at that time became too large for the 
house. Prosperous missionary work is carried 
on by this Yearly Meeting in Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Indian Territory. 

The increase of Bible Schools has been— 

- Missions, 
Teachers, . 
Scholars, — ; ‘ 
Volumes in Libraries, 1249 
Members of Society, 418 

The Report on General Meetings states that 
through their instrumentality many languishing 
meetings have revived. At one place where all 
but ome were in favor of laying their meeting 
down, at one time, there have been 38 requests 
for membership. At another indulged meeting 
there were 30 accessions, and the meeting was 
established. Membership added [through the 
work of General Meetings ?] during the year, 170. 

Third-day evening was set apart for a public 
meeting on Temperance. To B. C. Hobbs was 
assigned the discussion of the duty of the citizen 
in securing good laws, to Mary S. Kimber and 
Caroline Ladd the religious feature of the work, 
and to Elwood Scott, reference to the first and 
last steps, the use of tobacco and reform. The 
entire evening passed with much interest. 

Fourth-day morning, Sixth mo, 7th. The 
Yearly Meeting met in separate session. The 
Men's Meeting, after passing upon several re-| 
ports of names for Standing and Business Com- 
mittees, entered upon the consideration of the 
state of Society. 

The discussions turned chiefly upon love; faith- 
ful attendance of meetings; the right obser-| 
vance of the first day of the week, and Christian 
duty and work. The minute embracing the ex- 
ercises of the meeting will soon appear in the 
printed minutes, 

In the afternoon several Reports were made by 
Committees, and considered in joint session. | 
The Committee on the subject of a Conference | 
of Yearly Meetings, to whom were submitted the | 
ae from Western and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings, reported as their united judgment that 
it would be right to accept the proposition from 
Western Yearly Meeting. The proposition from 
Indiana was considered to be sufficiently com- 
prehended in the one from Wes‘ern, and there- 
fore needed no special additional action. 

_ On Fifth-day, the morning devotional meet- | 
ing was a precious season of commemoration of 
\ 
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the blessings received in connection with “ the 
week of feasts '’; many hearts overflowed in tes- 
timonies and songs of gladness and praise. The 
meeting for discipline assembled in separate ses- 
sion, and after attending to several matters of 
minor importance, adopted an interesting report 
of the joint committge to promote Gospel ser- 
vice in connection with the Yearly Meeting, and 


| gave returning minutes to all the ministers from 
other Yearly Meetings present, including Thomas 


Kimber and wife of Philadelphia. Essays of 
Epistles were read and adopted, addressed to 
eleven Yearly Meetings of Friends, and with a 
solemn season of thanksgiving and praise, the 
meeting adjourned to meet in New York City 
next year. 
iis inset ca aa 

MINISTERS ABROAD.—At London Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders held on the 
23rd ult., J. Bevan Braithwaite and Sarah B. 
Satterthwaite were cordially liberated for relig- 
ious service on this continent, and Rufus P. King 
and Edward L. Scull for similar service in Nor- 
way and on the continent of Europe. Robert 
Doeg proposes to accompany the latter Friends 
in this visit. 


- ee 


THE NEw ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING.—An 
account of the early sessions has been received, 
too late for insertion this week. 


DIED. 

BAILY.—At his home in Freeport, Ohio, on the 
29th of Eighth month, 1875, J. Sydenham Baily, in the 
46th year of his age; a member of Flushing Monthly 
Meeting. 

KING.—On the 28th of Fifth month, 1876, at the 
residence of his brother, Francis T. King, Elias Ellicott 
King, aged 48 years; a member of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. His end was peace. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wicuita AGEnNcy, INDIAN TERRITORY, Fifth mo, 16th, 1876. 
Editor of Friends Review :—We have read 


from time to time reports from different 
Ayencies in the charge of Friends; and as 


I do not remember to have seen any from this 


Agency, I have thought that perhaps a few 
lines concerning our Indians here, and the 
progress of our work, might be acceptable. 
While we do not claim that our Agency de- 
serves more attention than others, we do sin- 
cerely desire the prayers of the Church in 
behalf of those we wish to benefit, and should 
any of the Lord’s messengers feel called to 
preach the Gospel in this part «f the country, 
they will receive the heartiest welcome from 
us all. May some one feel this duty ere long, 
and come full of the simple truths of the 
Bible, leaving forms and studied phrases be- 
hind, for those who need them. 

We have about twelve hundred Indians, 


‘belonging to seven distinct bands, scattered 


about the reservation; many of them engag- 
ing in farm labor, and some abandoning their 
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wild life altogether, settle down in little homes 
of their own, having imbibed a love of home 
comforts through the efficient teaching of their 
former Agent, Jonathan Richards, of Phila- 
delphia, Our present Agent is Andrew C. Wil. 
liams, of Kansas, who has entered with ear- 
nestness into his work, determined that no ob- 
stacle shall stand in the way between his In- 
dians and the light of Christianity, and giving 
a hearty God-speed to all who feel inclined to 
work in Christian teaching. 

The school numbers more than one hundred 
pupils. These are progressing as rapidly as 
possible, although none are far advanced. The 
principal is Henry H. Dawes, of Iowa, a 
person who seems thoroughly adapted to a 
difficult work, exerting a good influence over 
the everyday life of his pupils, and watching 
over their souls as “one who must give an 
account.” The students all repeat daily the 
Lord’s Prayer, and are ‘amiliar with many 
Bible truths, as they are taught these in con- 
nection with other studies. They pause for 


prayer before each meal, and many of them | 


with reverent thankfulness, understanding 
full well from whom they receive their food. 
They have been taught mavy hymns familiar 
to us all, and even in their play are sometimes 
heard singing “Come, come to Jesus” or 
“Waiting by the River;” their sweet voices 
falling on the ear like a blessed hint at what 
the future might bring to their tribes, 

We were particularly impressed on hearing 
one of the boys sing in a full, clear voice the 
hymn: 

** What shall I do with Jesus? 
I'll give my heart to Jesus, 
Upon the tree on Calvary 

He gave His life for me.” 


Going through with all the verses as though 
it were a real treat to sing them. 

During the past few weeks we have had 
something of a revival. It has progressed 
slowly, surely, but if continued, another year 
will, we hope, see many of our wildest In- 
dians converted. 

The chief men in some of the tribes have 
requested meetings held expressly to do them 


= So, guided we believe by the Spirit of 


ruth, we endeavor to worship God in a man- 


ner understood by and adapted to Indians. 


They understand that the hymns we sing 
are in praise of the Great Spirit, and their 
ideas of “silent worship” are best expressed 
in the language of one of the chiefs, who 
says: “There is a difference in churches— 
some churches ‘courage own people, don’t 
courage Indian; don’t talk, don’t sing. I 
can’t study in the silence ; seem’s though don’t 
pray hard enough; but when there’s preach. 
ing, seem’s though I pray harder.” And 
Captain Black Beaver, chief of the Dela- 
Wares, says: “The Indian don't know what 
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to think about in a silent meeting; sit still and 
don’t know what to do—maybe so go to sleep. 
White man know all about it, Indian don’t. 
But when there’s preaching, then the Indian 
knows what to think about, then he can sit 
still, cause maybe there’s something in the 
sermon that hit him—something that trouble 
him.” Thus unconsciously verifying by his 
statement the Scripture teaching, ‘‘ How can 
they hearywithout a preacher?’ We have 
been holding large meetings on First-day morn- 
ing and sometimes in the afternoon. Many 
of the Indians arrive in time for Sabbath- 
school at ten o’clock, although they often ride 
eight or ten miles to get there. They are 
then taught accounts of the creation, the flood, 
the confusion of languages, &c., as we have 
them in the Bible. A stranger passing at 
that time might suspect a “ council” of rare 
interest, and so it is. Not an irreverent word 
or careless action is observed; and under- 
neath the gay blankets and ornaments throb 
hearts hungry for something better than the 
have ever known. Last First-day the school- 
room could not contain them,and many crowd- 
ed at the doors and windows eager for admit- 
|tance. Our hearts are sometimes filled with 
a half regretful, half expectant anxiety ; and 
again ook agaiu our eyes fill with tears at the 
thought of One who fed a hungry multitude, 
perhaps as wild and untaught as this. 

Our interpreter is James H. Deer, who is 
anxious to become a preacher to his own peo- 
ple, having come into possession, as he thinks, 
| of the pearl of great price, of whose value he 
| earnestly longs to convince others. 
| When prayer is offered, either in English 
| or in their own tongue, the Indians reverently 
bow the head and respond what seems an 
“amen ” to the supplication. 
| They are sometimes addressed in a language 
of their own, and then we can only recognize 
the words “ Jesus Christ ” and know by the up- 
ward pointing of the hand and the devout look 
that they are listening to the truth as it is in 
Jesus, And all this by a Delaware Indian, 
who says that some years ago he worshipped 
any little image carved in wood or stone as 
his God and Creator. Sometimes he ad- 
dresses us in broken English, urging us to 
teach, without relenting, the way of salvation, 
and encouraging the students to progress in 
their studies, so “that one day they may be- 
come preachers in their own tribes, and tell 
their people about the word of God,”—rever- 
ently touching the Bible. 

Last First-day, near the close of the meet- 
ing, twenty Indians expressed a desire that 
their sins might be washed away in the blood 
of Jesus; and who shall say that their de- 
sires were not accepted by our Father in Heay- 
en, and from that time their names en- 
rolled in the Lamb’s book of life. 








" Sse nine 
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Even here we see a glimmer of eternal 
hope; and in the future, not far hence, we 
sincerely hope there may arise among these 
dark and superstitious people, bright, shining 
lights, “shining more and more unto the per- 
fect day” when many, very many, of the 
North American Indians shall walk in white, 
“ washed in the blood of the Lamb.” 

ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 


a 


THE ADOPTION OF THE NEW YORK | 
QUERIES. 


The subject of the adoption of the Queries | 
to Ministers and Elders occupied the attention | 
of the meeting during two joint sessions. 
Upon both of these occasions its consideration 
was preceded by a solemn season of waiting 
upon the Lord, in prayer for the guidance 
‘ and over-ruling of His Holy Spirit. The 
blessed effect of this communion of prayer 
was felt throughout the interesting delibera- 
tions which followed. 

In conformity with the established rule of 
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On the whole, we think that no one could 
have been present on this occasion and fail to 
recognize the hand of the Lord in His loving 
power over-ruling the deliberations and con- 
clusions of the meeting, and we believe that 
the results will show that this important meas- 
ure has been wisely introduced and eventua- 
ted at this time of unsettlement as to doctrinal 
questions in the Church. 

Rochester, N. Y., Sixth mo. 7th, 1876. 


EXTRACTS FROM THEOPHILUS WALD. 


MEIER’S REPORT OF FRIENDS’ LEBA- 
NON MISSION, FOR THE YEAR 1875. 


The year 1875 has nearly come to its close, 
and before entering into the new year, I feel 
it right to give a report of our Mission on 
Mount Lebanon. However, before commenc- 
ing details, it will be desirable to give some 
general information of the land in which the 
Lord has appointed us to proclaim the pre- 
cious Gospel truth. Let us first look a little 
into the religious condition of the ‘different 


New York Yearly Meeting, in all matters | denominations in this part of Mount Leba- 
pertaining to their own discipline, it was|non. We find here Greek, Greek Catholic, 
wisely ruled by the meeting, and so announced |and Maronite Christians, and a number of 
by the clerks, at the outset, that the discus-| Druses. Of Mohammedans, we have none 
sion of the question would be limited to mem- | in our Mission field. 

bers of the Yearly Meeting. A fulland fair) The Greek Church.—The Greek Christians 
hearing was given to all these, and the various | in Syria are natives of Syria, but they adopted 
opinions expressed were listened to with pa-|their name from the Greek Empire of Con- 
tient impartiality. istantine the Great, and called themselves 


The only definite objection made seemed to | thenceforth, Gre: k Orthodox Christians. The 
be from a few, who feared lest these Queries | Greek Church is the Church of the East, and 
should fal] short of their object, and felt a| is divided into three large sections, namely, 


jealousy lest they might come to be regarded | the Greeks in Syria, Russia and Greece. Ig- 
as the sole test of qualification for the ap-|norance and superstition are the common ele- 
pointments of the church, setting aside a| ments of these three large portions of the 


requisition of that. Divine anointing, always | 
held to be essential to the gift of ministry or 
eldership in the church. The expression, | 
however, was so general in favor of the adop- | 
tion of the Queries, that the clerks. recorded | 
this conclusion as the clear judgment of the | 
meeting; in which decision all acquiesced. | 

A noteworthy feature of the occasion was 
the fearless and yet reverent manner, in 
which the responsibilities of the question 
were met and accepted by the meeting ; ‘and | 
scarcely less so the loving spirit of mutual 
condescension amoung those who differed in 
opinion. One dear Friend, who had felt grave 
doubt at the first session about the whole sub- 
ject, rose in meeting the next morning, saying 
that he had, as John Pease had once ex- 
pressed, “taken counsel of his pillow” in 
the night, and now withdrew ail objection, | 
willingly submitting to the judgment of the| 
meeting. Another influential elder Friend 
said he could join his brother in this acknow!- 
edgment. Several others followed with 
similar concession. 





Chri tian Church. “The Greek Church can 
never be called evangelical in any proper 
sense of the word,” says Dr. Wortabet, “for 
it believes in tradition as conveying sound 


| doctrine, not mentioned in the Scriptures ; in 


the infallibility of councils; image worsbip, and 


| invocations of the saints; transubstantiation, 


and the sacrificial nature of the mass; auric- 
ular confession, and in the power of the priests 
to absolve from sin.” It would lead us too 
far to mention all the errors of the Church 
which is called Orthodox. However, there is 
one important common ground upon which 
we are able to reach it, and this ground is the 
rejection of the Pope of Rome; because the 
Greek Church has never been under his con- 
trol and baneful influence. 

The Maronite Church.—The Maronite 
Church was founded long after that of the 
Greeks, in A. D. 800, by John Maron, who 
defended the doctrine of Monothelitism, pro- 
claimed at that time in the Northern part of 
Mount Lebanon. On this account it differed 
both from the Greek Orthodox and from the 
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Roman Catholic, and formed a fresh section 
of the Christian Church. 

In the year 1100, A. D., the Maronite 
Church left the heresy of Monothelitism and 
joined the Roman Catholic Church. Since 
that date, the Maronites have been staunch 
followers of the Pope of Rome, who, on re- 
ligious speculation, tolerated a considerable 
amount of their own former erroneous relig- 
ious observances. By j»ining Rome the Mar- 
onites were not improved, but received a fur- 
ther malign influence later on through the 
instrumentality of the Jesuits. 

The Marogite clergy are better educated 
than the Greek, but the Maronite people, in 
general, are much more ignorant than the 
Greek; because the latter have gained by the | 
Protestant Missions, while the former have 
refused with pertinacity even the slightest in-| 
fluence of Gospel truth. 
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which is of great importance, as promotive 
of good feeling, and a better understanding 
between us. There is very great hatred be- 
tween the Druses and the Christian Churches 
of the East, which, in times past, has resulted 
in much warfare and cruel bloodshed. But ~ 
this does not stop the enmity between the 
Greek and Maronite Christians. The latter 
do not even tolerate any member of their own 
to worship together with the Greeks without 
excommunication. It is really very sad to 
see the inhabitants of this “ goodly mountain” 
entertaining feelings of hatred towards each 
other. 

The Christians at least ought to have mani- 
fested before the Druses the noble principle of 
love. But love is only found where the gos- 
pel is know and prevails; and the gospel un- 
fortunately is unknown to all the above- 
mentioned Christian denominations, There- 


The Greek Catholic Church—About two | for, we find here a very needy mission field 


hundred years ago the Jesuits were engaged | 
in the endeavor to bring the Greek Church | 


and plenty of work to be done. 
Opposition.—Opposition in different forms 


under subjection to the Pope. Although | and ways is to be expected where the mission- 
they did not succeed, their efforts finally re-| ary has to work among corrupt Christian 
sulted in taking off about 50,000 members|Churches. As a general rule, opposition 
from the Greek Orthodox Church in Syria, | does not come exactly from the common peo- 
and in forming a new body called the Greek | ple, because these receive the missionary 
Catholic Church. The Greek Catholics how- | kindly, and they find in the preaching of the 
ever, have not fallen so far under his influence | Gospel something that they need in their 
as the Maronites, and this is still a matter of| hearts. But as soon as he has made an im- 
controversy between them and the Pope. In| pression on the people, the priestse—Maronite 
short, we can say that all these Eastern | chiefly, (though the Greek and Greek Catho- 
Churches are entirely corrupted by the inter- | lic are not excepted)—rise up in furious ex- 
apace of false and unscriptural doctrines. |citement against the missionary. They 
t is beyond expectation that these Churches, curse him, and excommunicate the people 


as a whole, should be quictly restored to ajwho hear him. The second step which is 


right position; but we trust many people|taken against the missionary is accusation 
may come out of them to join the spiritual brought against him before the political 
Church of Christ, and to worship the Lord | authorities, who are, unfortunately, in this 
in spirit end in truth. part of Lebanon, mostly Maronite ore 

The Druses in this part of Lebanon are | and Priests, Plans of persecution in an indi- 
fewer in number, because many of them have|rect way are formed, and some common 


emigrated into the Hauran, since the last mas- 
sacre of 1860. However, there still area con- 
siderable number of them in Brumana and | 
its adjoining villages. They have a peculiar | 
religion, which they keep quite secret, if 
sible. They believe in the transmigration of | 
the soul from one human body into another | 
forever and ever. They believe that a certain | 
King of Egypt, called Hakim, (1020 A. D.) | 
was the personal God, and a minister of his} 
called Hamsé, was something like the Son of 


people are richly paid to carry out these 
malicious plans against the mission. If, for 
instance, the poor missionary, with right on 
his side, appeals tu the local or central court 
of justice, he must never ~ that justice 
will be done him, for the Maronite judges 
are such a cunning set of people, that they 
would turn right into wrong, and the wrong 
into right, and for this they make use of the 
Mohammedan law, which is as elastic as 
india-rubber. This is the greatest trial and 


God, whom they also call Saviour. They | counteracting power that a missionary in the 
believe that Hakim and Ham:é will, about | East, and especially in this district, has to 
this time, reappear, to elevate the position of contend with. The other elements of oppo- 
the Drusges, and reveal his glory and power to sition are ignorance, superstition, and fanati- 
all the world. They do not believe in Jesus|cism, besides the minor difficulties in 80 
Christ, for it appears to them folly to believein | many respects. Yet this does not change 
acrucified Saviour. But they are very friendly | the injunctiun of our Heavenly Father, *‘Go 
to strangers, especially to the English. They | ye therefore ani teach all nations.” We 
like to send their children to our schools,) know that our Heavenly Fa‘her will protect 
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us from all danger, and though we can never | and overpowering. The ignorance and fanat- 
depend for help or justice from any earthly | icism were horrible, and our faith was tried 
authority, our trust shall be in the Lord, and in every way. I went from house to house 
He will be our strength and salvation. {stirring up the people from their spiritual 
Mission Work.—Looking a: the Syrian | and sinful sleep. As long as the people slept 
missiou field, we find that whilst much has | the priests slept too, but as soon as some of 
been done, there yet remains very much to| the inhabitants rose up to see the rising sun 
be accomplished. of righteousness, the priests rose up too; but 
For seven years I have been working in/in fury against me, saying, ‘““ Why did you 
Syria, and have seen different missionary come here to stir up the pepe by your 
encies at work in this country. I must give| teaching? Let them alone, and do not dis. 
all credit to the noble American missionaries |turb them; for they are at perfect peace.” 
who began their labor of love about 40 years | However, I went on with my work, teaching 
since. They have carried on the mission|and preaching in houses, and on the way, 
with wonderful energy, power, patience, de-| and on every occasion, After awhile I com- 
votion, and much wisdom, and their labor | menced a regular devotional meeting every 
has been crowned with much success and | First-day, which was very poorly attended at 
great blessing. They could not, however, oc- | the beginning from fear of the priests; but, 
cupy every place in this country; and whilst by and by, that fear was overcome, and more 
those localities, which were blessed by the di-| persons came to the meeting, so that the 
rect influence of their mission (like Bei: fi:, | attendance increased to 70 or 80 souls, who 
Abeih, Sidon, Ticpoli, and Damascus) became | began to love Jesus and the Gospel. Besides 
certainly more enlightened; darkness and | this, it is wonderful how our Heavenly Father 
superstition are still prevailing in many other | supplied all our temporal needs. For He 
ate and especially so in this part of Mount | moved some kind friends in England, Ameri- 
ebanon, which has not had the advantage ca, and Switzerland to help me on with the 
of a resident missionary. For several years work that He had entrusted to my feeble 
when engaged in mission work at Beirfit, 1 hands; so that I can heartily say, ‘The 
often looked up to this, now our own, m'ssion | Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” . 
field; I saw the nice villages so beautifully' | Conclusion—Coming now nearly to a@ con- 
oe near each other, looking down on| clusion, my heart feels constrained to give 
eirit and the Mediterranean, seemingly glory and thanksgiving to our gracious 
saying “Come over and help us.” Fre- Heavenly Father in Christ Jesus, who has 


quently in the evening, when the sun was so manifestly upheld us during the past year 
spreading its golden rays over these villages by His blessing and protection; and surely 


and the whole mountain, I used to ask my he will not forsake us in the coming year. 
friends at Beirfit, ‘Is the light of the Gos- Let us only put our whole trust in Him! 

pel also shining so brightly in those lofty, We have also to express our hearty thank- 
places?” And received an answer with a fuloess to Eli Jones, Henry Newman, and 
sigh, saying, “ No, no, there is still fearful | Alfred L. Fox, for having come to Mount 
darkness yonder, and the people are very | Lebanon to strengthen our hands and com- 
wild, and their priests very fanatical; and on | fort us in our many troubles. It was cer- 
this account no missionary had been able to’ tainly no light thing for them to leave their 
settle there.” I thought to myself that those own comfortable homes and their dear ones, 
people are certainly not worse thai the Abys- | and undertake so iong a journey in order to 
sinians among whom I had been working for|come here to work in this rough Mission 
ten years. Besides it seemed to me wrong) station. May the Lord bless them ab.nd- 
that so many missionaries should be at Beirfi:, antly, as well as their dear families, for that 
while none were there. I asked the Lord for! which they have done for us, as unto Him. 
His direction, and He constrained my heart; We have also to convey our thankfulness to 
to give up my comfortable position in the our beloved friends in England, especially to 
British Syrian Schools, and to go up to Bru-|the members of our Committee, for the cor- 
mana. This was not an easy task, but the | dial interest which they take in their mission 
Lord was with me. Two years and six|here. We feel especially indebted to our 
months have now elapsed since I first|dear affectionate friends at Parkfield, who 
came to this place, without any pecuniary | have worked heartily in the cause from the 
help, and I was not in connection with any | beginning of this mission until now. I know 
Society, but cams in simple faith and trust | that they would not wish that I should men- 
in Him, who bid me gé up and work for tion more than this, but our Heavenly Father 
Him. Poor and weak was my beginning| kuows their labors of love, for which He 
here, and my dear wife was often shedding | will reward them here and in heaven. 
tears, whilst I was weeping within. The| We thank likewise our dear friends beyond 


spiritual deadness around us was enormous | the Atlantic Ocean, who organized our special 
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Committee in order to help forward the 
Friends’ Mission upon Mount Lebanon, and 
who have encouraged Eli Jones to come here 
to help in the good cause. Well may he 
be styled “The father” of the Mission. 

Many thanks to our dear friends in Switzer. | 
land, first to those in Canton de Vaud, who 
are supporting the boys’ scho»] at Brumana, 
and the mixed school at Beit Mary; es- 
pecially do we feel indebted to the Commit- 
tee at Lausanne—Mme. C. Mormeron, Mme. 
de Mestral, Mme. Chapuis, and Mme. Pen- | 
chaux, for their labor of Christian love 
towards the poor little ones of ‘ Mt. Liban.’ 

Our beloved friends in Berne we have to 
thank heartily, for they helped at the very 
beginning of this mission, and enabled me to 
open a@ girls’ school at Brumana, which is 
still carried on by their kind Christian help 
and prayer. Mme. Lauterburg, Mme. Rohr, 
and Mme. Giiler, are the dear friends to 
whom we are especially indebted. Many 
thanks also for the nice box of presents for 
the Christmas tree. 

Toe friends in Canton Neuchatel have 
manifested a very affectionate interest in this 
Mission, for they undertook to support the | 
mixed school at Dar Bsalim and Nebeih, and | 
besides this, they are supportiog our Bible | 
woma? Imm Joseph, for which we feel very | 
thankfu! inleed, and especially so to the 
Committee at Neuca'el, for their schools at 
Lebanon. We also wish to express our) 
thanks for the nice box of stuff for dresses for 
poor children. 

Our warm-hearted friends far up in the | 
north, in S:ockholm, we thank very much 
for their annual subscription to our Mission. 
May the Lord bless them for their kind 
Christian help. 

We are also very mich oliged to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for having 
assisted us by giving us a grant of £107 
sterling, for getting Holy Scriptures at the | 
Americai Mission Press at Beirit, for our 
Mission on Mount Lebanon. 

Finally, we have to be very thankful to) 
William Staiger, Joceph Abd El Nur Fakir, 
and John Effendi Abcarius, who are the 
local Committee for Brumana Mission, for 
the kind efficient interest which they take in 
the cause, helping it forward by their labor, 
prayer, and good counsel. 

THeoPaitus WALDMEIER. 
Sist 12th mo., 1875. 





—————— 2@e 


A discovery of remarkable interest was 
made by Lieut. Cameron, in his researches in 





Central Africa. We refer to the lake vil- 
lages, found in Lake Mohrya, such as existed 
in Switzorland prior to historical times. 
Hitherto our knowlsdge of the ancient lake- 
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dwellers, has been, to a great degree, conject- 
ural. It has been supposed that ages have 
passed away since these singular people had 
departed from the earth and sunk out of sight 
and memory. But now, in the heart of Af- 
rica, is suddenly found a people whose habits, 
mode of life and characteristics are no doubt 
identical with the long-lost Swiss Lake 
dwellers. 


————————~see 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF ASBJORN 
KLOSTER. 


BY A NORWEGIAN LUTHERAN PRIEST. 


Although I worked not with thee in thy day, 
Thy life’s worth now I see and dearly prize— 
What thou saw right thou dared to do and say, 
Though scorned and laughed at by the worldly-wise. 
With diligence thou ever didst pursue 
What in thy earnest soul thou felt was right; 
Deeming that only profit, which was true,— 
Giving for such youth’s time and manhood’s might. 
With thy opponent thou didst tread life’s way, 
All bitter feeling lost in brother-love,— 
Though strong and steadfast was thy Christian “nay,” 
His lash thou bore, thy faith and truth to prove, 
The cause which thou didst carry in thy heart, 
Was advocated warmly—till thy hand 
With all its wonted power was fain to part; 
When thy freed spirit gained the better land. 
Here standing by the coffin and thy grave, 
I tune my harp to sing as best I may, 
Ali honor to thy memory, and waive 
The thoughts of discord, which I might betray 


| In days gone by.—I call thee noble, brave ; 


Our town and country well may bless thy name— 
Thy work and influence thou kindly gave 

To help thy fellow-men, nor thought of fame. 
Thus blending with remembrance of thy deeds, 

A voice of lamentation shall go forth ; 
Regret which shall endure. Thy country needs, 

And weeps to lose thy love and well tried worth. 


The above lines are a free translation of the origi- 
nal, by a Friend in England, who had become much 
interested in A. Kloster during his residence in that 
country as a student. The author of the verses, 
a Lutheran Priest, had been a great opponent of 
Friends at one time, but he seems to have been com- 
pletely won by the Christian meekness of A. K., and 
his earnest labors in the cause of Temperance. 


-e 


THE EVERLASTING PITY. 


As lies the blue behind the thunder-cloud, 

As lurk the snowdrops ‘neath the drifted snow, 
As the bright buds till April calls aloud, 

Hide deep within the black and leafless bough, 
So, despite care and sorrow, loss and fret, 

God’s loving pity guards His children’s fates; 
Oh, in our darkness let us trust Him yet, 

Whose Comforter each patient soul awaits. 
Believe the rankling wound in love is sent, 

Believe the gricf in chastening mercy comes, 
And so the bitter «« why” to faith will melt, 

And sorrow smile among her darlings’ tombs. 
Watching the violets gem the grassy lane 

That late in desolate winter chill we trod, 
Let the sweet flowers preach to the lonely pain 

The everlasting pity of our God. 


—Tinsley's Magazine. 
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HAVERFORD ALUMNI. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held 


at the College, Sixth month 27th, Richard M. Jones 
delivering the address. 


2t 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE. 
112 N, SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 

Friends visiting the city will find at these rooms rest, 
reading, writing materials, and simple refreshments. 
They can have parcels or letters left, and make appoint- 
ments to meet their friends there. 

————+- 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to 
the 13th inst. have been received. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The correspondence relative to 
the extradition treaty with the United States has been 
published. Isshows thatthe American Charge d’ Affaires 
in London, suggested, as a settlement of the difficulty, 
the negotiation of an article additional to the treaty of 
1842. Lord Derby expressed a readiness to agree to 


this, and proposed an article providing that persons ex- | 
tradited should only be tried for the offence for which | 


they were surrendered, and he authorized the British 
Minister at Washington to sign such an article. Secre- 
tary Fish, however, declined to accept the proposal, 
though willing to make a new and enlarged treaty. 
Earl Derby expressed regret that the article was not 
accepted, as he thought that it would have removed 
all obstacles to the surrender of prisoners. He could 
not hope that Parliament would sanction a treaty op- 
posed to the act of 1870, or which would permit the 
trial of extradited persons for extraditable crime other 
than that for which they were surrendered. 

An exploring expedition to northwestern Africa has 
left England, the main object of which is to examine 
the feasibility of admitting water from the Atlantic 
into the Desert of Sahara, and thus converting a part 
of that expanse into an inland sea; a project which has 
been broached by some enterprising engineers. 

FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies has passed the 
University education bill giving the State the exclusive 
right to confer degrees. The final vote stood 388 yeas 
to 128 nays. 

The Senate, on the 1oth, by a vote of 163 to 3, 

d the grant previously voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies for sending a delegation of workmen to the 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. The members of the 
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The Porte asked Servia to explain the meaning of 
| its armaments, but the inquiry was put in courteous 
|form, and not presented as an ultimatum. The 

Servian government, in reply, affirmed its pacific inten. 

tions, and declared that it would not attempt anything 

against the integrity of Turkey. A special envoy is to 

be sent to Constantinople to give explanations, for con- 
| solidating a good understanding between the govern. 
| ments. A dispatch from Berlin to the London Morn. 
ing Post says that the insurgent leaders have accepted 
the armistice, and appointed an agent to arrange guar- 
antees with the Northern Powers. The same paper re- 
| ports that the Prince of Servia has sent an autograph 
| letter to Constantinople acknowledging his allegiance 
| to Sultan Murad. 

The Grand Vizier has addressed a circular to the 
governors of the provinces, suspending the regulations 
| promulgated during the reign of the late Sultan, and 
| ordering them to await fresh laws. The Khedive of 
| Egypt is said to have been notified that the new sover- 
| eign will soon sanction the privileges granted to the 
| Khedive by the late Sultan. 


AUSTRALIA.—Dispatches from Melbourne state that 
all the Fenian prisoners confined in Western Australia 
| have escaped in an American whaleship. 


DomeEstic.—The Women’s International Temper- 
| ance Convention met in this city on the 12th inst.; 121 
|accredited delegates present from various countries. 
| An organization was agreed upon under the title of 
| Women’s International Christian Temperance Union, 
|of which M. Parker, of Scotland, was elected Presi- 
dent, the other officers representing all quarters of the 
| globe. Interesting addresses were given by a number 
of speakers, and appropriate resolutions adopted. The 
International Temperance Conference, of men and 
| women, assembled next day, and was still in session 
| when this paper went to press. 
| CONGRESS.—The Senate committee which early in 
| the session was instructed to examine the accounts of 
the Treasury Department with a view of ascertaining 
|whether discrepancies existed therein, has made a 
|long report, expressing the opinion that existing 
law provides an excellent system for the safe keeping of 
| public money, and that the checks upon official mis- 
|conduct appear as complete as can be devised; 
|and stating that the apparent discrepancies were 
| satisfactorily explained. The Senate has passed the 





party of the Right abstained from voting. One of | Legislative, Executive and Judicial, the Fortification 
that party opposed the grant, declaring that a similar | ad the Post Office Appropriation bills, with numerous 
delegation sent to the last London Exhibition failed to | amendments; a bill authorizing an increase of the num- 
gain any practical knowledge, and occupied them- ber vf army officers detailed to teach military tactics 
selves sok ly with politics, and that this~one would | in colleges; and one providing that an injunction 


probably pursue the same course. 

The government, it is asserted, has decided not to 
impose any special line of conduct upon those work- 
men sent at the public expense, but to leave them at 
complete liberty in their researches and studies. A 
special programme will be prescribed for the teachers’ 
delegation. 

Spain.—During the debate in the Senate on the 
new Constitution, the Bishop of Salamanca declared 
that the Spanish prelates would always oppose relig- 
ious toleration as incompatible with Catholicism. 

THE TURKISH QUESTION.—It has been announced 
in the British Parliament that the Berlin memorandum 
has been withdrawn, and will not be presented to the 
Porte, because that government had anticipated some 
important points, and had spontaneously offered an 
armistice. Disraeli also stated that England and the 
other powers agree upon certain points, one of which 
is not to exercise undue pressure upon the Porte; and 
that Russia, France and England have made successful 
representations to Servia for the maintenance of peace. 
The great powers agreed to recognize the new Sultan 
without the usual delay. 


| issued by any U.S. Circuit Court shall be binding 
| in any judicial circuit. The impeachment case was taken 
| up on the 6th, and orders were adopted that the de- 
fendant have leave to plead further or answer the 
articles of impeachment within ten days from that 
| date, and in default thereof, the trial shall proceed as 
upon a plea of not guilty; and fixing the 6th prox. tobe- 
gin to hear evidence on the merits of the casz. The 
court then adjourned to the 16th inst. a 
| The House passed the Post route bill; one providing 
that machinery or articles for the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion shall not be liable to seizure through legal process 
| while in transit to or from it; a bill for the issue of 
$10,000,000 silver coinage in exchange for legal ten- 
der notes; and one authorizing the coiuage and issue of 
$20,000,000 additional of silver coin. A joint resolu- 
tion introduced by a Representative from California was 
adopted, requesting the President to submit to the 
Chinese government an additional article to the treaty 
| of 1868, reserving to the two governments reciprocally, 
the right to regulate, restrict or prevent the immigta 
gration into each country of subjects of the other, ¢x- 
cept for commercial pursuits. 


| 








